— FALLS: A U.S. OFFICER’S TALE OF CHAOS AND SURVIVAL 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


APRIL 1995 $3.95 


10 YEARS AGO: HELICOPTERS FLY FROM THE 
J.S. EMBASSY AND THE WAR IN VIETNAM ENDS 


NHAT IT WAS LIKE ON A WWII B-17 BOMBING MISSION 
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GREATEST 
BOOKS 
EVER 
WRITTEN 
— ——— 
Genuine leather 
bindings... 
precious 22kt gold... 
see for yourself 
for less than the cost 
of a paperback! 


Shown smaller 
than actual size. 


It takes a dozen craftsmen 
six months to make books this beautiful. 
You can own one for only $4.95. 


They may not make books like this any- 
more, but we do. In a New England town 
where “old-fashioned” is considered 

a compliment, The Easton Press still 
practices the traditional art of publishing 
deluxe leather books. Crafting the finest 
books takes time, skill and patience. But 
Easton Press craftsmen won't cut corners 
for The 100 Greatest Books Ever Written. 


Crafted with excellence in America. 


At the bindery, Betty Easterling selects 
top-grade genuine leather hides for the 
covers, inspecting them for color, grain 
and luster just as she’s done for 29 years. 

Veronica Cooper smyth-sews the pages 
together using the durable crochet-and- 
lock stitch. Bobby Taylor stamps exquisite, 
specially-commissioned designs on the 
leather covers. With the precision of a 
jeweler, Rodney Cowart gilds the books 
edges to seal out moisture and dust. 
(And add another measure of beauty.) 

Roger Beaman says it best: “We combine 
attention to the smallest details with the 
hi-tech production machinery of today, 
to produce the highest-quality books 
found in the world.” 


Books worthy 
of their beautiful 
leather bindings. 


These are the 

books every educat- 

ed person wants 

to own. From Great 

Expectations to the 

plays of William 

Shakespeare 
to the swash- 

buckling adven- 


The Easton Press 
47 Richards Avenue 
Norwalk, CT 06857 


CALL TOLL-FREE: 


1-300-367-4534 


Extension 1-7906 


YES, send my leather-bound edition of Moby Dick for only $4.95 and 
enter my subscription to The 100 Greatest Books Ever Written. If I 
choose, I may add to my collection at the rate of one volume each month, 
examining each book risk-free for 30 days and paying just $39.50 each 


Leather bindings worthy 
of the classics within. 


Meticulous inspection at every stage 
insures that no imperfection 
mars the books beauty 
or compromises its perfection. 


Precious 22kt 
gold accents, 
elegant satin moire 
endpapers, gilded 
pages and bound-in 
ribbon markers 

are signs of quality 
rarely seen today. 


The books come to life in oil paintings, 
lithographs, watercolors and sketches 
(often dozens per volume) 
by famous artists like Rockwell Kent, 
Thomas Hart Benton and others. 


tures of The Three Musketeers, here are 
the books you’ve always meant to read, 
or re-read, someday. Madame Bovary. 
War and Peace. Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
These are the timeless tales you are 
eager to embrace again, and share with 
the next generation. 


Heirloom editions 
made to last for generations. 


You don’t have to inherit your grand- 
father’s collection to own leather-bound 
books like these. The 100 Greatest Books 
Ever Written are printed on acid-neutral 
paper that won't yellow or crumble. The 
heavy-duty covers won't warp with the 
years. As beautiful as they look, Easton 
Press editions aren’t just “for 
show: They are meant to be 
held, handled, read and re- 
read without showing wear. 


Own a leather-bound book 
for only $4.95. 


To appreciate the quality crafts- 
manship of an Easton Press 
book, you have to caress the 
glove-soft leather yourself...rub your 
fingers along the 22kt gold-accented 
spine...feel the weight of the big book, 
and its impact on your reading pleasure. 
And see it on your own bookshelf. Please 
accept Moby Dick for only $4.95 with no 
obligation to purchase additional books. 


€ 
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Whe Easton Press 
47 Richards Avenue «e Norwalk, CT 06857 


Easton Press editions are made 
in the United States of America for subscribers 
in 130 countries around the world. 


©1995 MBI 


THE 100 GREATEST BOOKS EVER WRITTEN 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


Bill $4.95, and any future books (unless I cancel), to my: 


VISA 


MasterCard Am. Ex. 


Discover U 


Credit Card Number 


Expiration Date 


Signature 


Name 


(plus $3.75 shipping and handling) for the ones I keep. This special 


rate is guaranteed for at least two years. I may cancel at any time. 


I understand you will send me a list of all the titles in the collection so I 
can tell you, in advance, any books I don’t wish to receive. 


Address 


O I prefer to pay by check. $4.95 enclosed. 


City / State / Zip 


All orders subject to acceptance. Applicable sales tax will be billed with shipment. 


Buy a Morgan Dollar 
at our regular price 
and get a Peace 
Dollar Free! 


UNCIRCULATED 


Get an incredible TWO-FOR- 
ONE introductory deal on 
guaranteed Brilliant 
Uncirculated 1878-1921 
Morgan and 1921-1935 Peace 
silver dollars. Everyone should 
own these magnificent U.S. Mint 
silver classics from America’s 
great past. Both time-honored 
Liberty silver dollars come in orig- 
inal MINT-STATE QUALITY, 
with gleaming luster and 
absolutely no trace of wear. We 
guarantee you'll be delighted! 
Pair: $29 (#19494). Save More 
— 3 Pairs, $85. Add $2 postage. 
30-Day Home Examination: 
Money-Back Guarantee. To 
order by credit card, call toll-free. 
Or send check or money order to: 
International Coins & Currency 
62 Ridge St., Box 218, Dept. 3195 
Montpelier, VT 05601 
1-800-451-4463 
Serving collectors 
for 20 years 


MAILBOX 


“I DISAGREE” 

I enjoyed Ivan Musicants article on the 
subject of “Intervention” in the Janu- 
ary/February 1995 issue of your maga- 
zine. It contains details passed over in 
general histories [and manages] to make 
at least some of the interventions as ex- 
amples of less callous imperialism than 
had been understood previously. How- 
ever, your author was more than a little 
specious in describing the cause of the 
Grenada operation of 1983. 

Dont forget the context in which the 
Grenada action occurred: the Cold War, 
which some liberal ideologues would 
have preferred not to have been a consid- 
eration of policy makers of the time. 
There had been a coup by a far-left group 
in Grenada, and Soviet-supported 
Cuban elements were busy building a 
major military airfield that was not need- 
ed for civilian or justifiable military use. 
A casual look at a map of the Caribbean 
region would reveal an interesting trian- 
gular pattern that an airfield in the east- 
ern Caribbean would have created, with 
the apex of two of the angles being Sovi- 
et-oriented Cuba and Nicaragua, and the 
third being Grenada. If the Reagan 
“patently false excuse” of protecting U.S. 
medical students was “comic,” as your 
author phrased it, to those who followed 
more than media headlines, it was clear 
that there were other more basic reasons 
for the operation. 

One doesnt have to agree with the 
Grenada invasion to give recognition to 
the realities leading to the operation. It is 
almost too recent history for the sort of 
comment your author saw appropriate 
for this article; it distorts what hap- 
pened, and why. 

Scott Breckinridge 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Author Ivan Musicant Replies: 

Mr. Breckinridges comments regarding 
the lack of political context for the 1983 
American invasion of Grenada are well 
taken. Yes, a thuggish, Marxist govern- 
ment had taken control and threatened 
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regional stability; and yes, a Cuban-So- 
viet military airfield was nearing com- 
pletion. These reasons could well trigger 
an American military response, and I 
have no argument with that. The letter 
writer must, however, understand that 
the article in which Grenada appeared is 
drawn from the research for my 470- 
page book, The Banana Wars, in which 
Grenada occupies no more than a blip in 
history. Space restrictions in this maga- 
zine permitted only the most basic in- 
formation for such a minor event. 

That said, it was inexcusable for the 
Reagan administration and its partisans 
to claim the Grenada invasion was neces- 
sary for the safety of the medical students; 
it was not. It is of a piece with the canard 
used by “liberal ideologues,” the writers 
term, who claim American interventions 
in Latin America were primarily, if not en- 
tirely, economically motivated. Both posi- 
tions are groundless nonsense. 

Had the Reagan administration been 
truthful in its political aims, and kepta dis- 
ciplined hand on its service chiefs, it 
would not have wrought the absurd 
mushrooming of American forces and du- 
ality of mission—save the students, sweep 
away the Communists—that led to the 
minor military fiasco the invasion became. 

Mr. Breckinridge should also know of 
the domestic political link binding the 
disaster at the Marine barracks in Beirut 
with the Grenada invasion. Had any 
onus for the October 23, 1983 bombing 
that killed 241 Marines fallen on the Rea- 
gan administration, the Grenada inva- 
sion in all likelihood would have been 
called off. The administration could not 
chance the political fallout from another 
questionable foreign deployment. But, as 
it was, virtually no opprobrium fell to 
the administration, and planning for the 
October 25 Grenada invasion continued. 


The editors welcome comments from our readers. 
We endeavor to publish a representative sampling of 
correspondence; we regret, however, that limited 
space prevents us from printing every letter. Address 
correspondence to “Mailbox,” American History, 
Box 8200, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17105. * 


Must Never 


Igel. 


World War II Golden Anniversary Victory Tribute - A Permanent Remembrance 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Barrel: 5" 
Caliber: 45 ACP 


Fifty years ago, Operation Overlord - better known 
as “D-Day” - marked the beginning of the end of 
Nazi tyranny, and took it’s place in military his- 
tory as the “Greatest Amphibious Operation in 
History.” The Allied Forces had already achieved sig- 
nificant victories in Africa and Italy. The Allied inva- 
sion on the beaches of Normandy would turn the tide 
of war in Europe. 

On June 6, 1944 more than 13,500 aircraft attacked 
inland targets while troop carriers dropped 18,000 para- 
troopers behind the lines. At the same time, 6,200 war- 
ships and landing craft — assaulted German fortifica- 
tions along the Normandy coast. Nearly 500,000 Al- 
lied soldiers stormed the beaches to regain freedom. 


Symbolic of 
their individual bravery and their commitment to vic- 
tory is the Government Model.45 sidearm, made fa- 
mous by Colt. 

Many a fighting man had a Colt .45 on his belt. If 
all else failed in the assault, that sidearm served as both 
his last offensive weapon and his last line of defense, 
save hand-to-hand combat. 


In recognition of the Golden Anniversary of “D-Day”, 
and in lasting special tribute to all the brave servicemen 
in World War II - including the nearly half million cou- 
rageous men who landed at Normandy — The Armed 
Forces Commemorative Society has selected the leg- 
endary military sidearm, the Government Model .45, for 


this historic tribute in a Limited Edition of only 500 guns. | 


We must never forget the sacrifices made by our family 
members and all other defenders of freedom. This Trib- 
ute will become a family heirloom to be passed to fu- 
ture generations. 


OVERLORD 


“Accept nothing less than full Victory”. 


“Let us go forward 


to Victory”. 
General B.L. Montgomery 
C-in-C 21 Army Group 
5 June, 1944 


The Golden Anniversary Victory Tribute .45 is a fully 
functional firearm. Complementing the standard mili- 
tary parkerized finish, the slide has been clad in thick 
24-karat gold and polished to a mirror finish. 

On the presentation side of the slide are etched two 
tributes: “Onward to Victory in Europe” and “A 
Grateful World Remembers”, flanked by the “V” sign, 
called by Churchill “The symbol of the unconquerable 
will of the occupied territories, and a portent of the fate 
awaiting the Nazi tyranny”. 

The right side depicts the enormity of the invasion 
showing some of the regimental badges of Allied forces 
under General Eisenhower’s command. The custom rose- 
wood grips have been specially crafted for this tribute. 
The medal presented to all servicemen who participated 
in Africa, Middle East and Europe during World War II 
is inset in each grip. 
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I also wish to receive the velvet-lined walnut 
display case at an additional $125. 
O I wish to pay in full at this time. 
| My deposit of $250 per gun and $125 
| per case is enclosed. I wish to pay the balance 
in 12 payments of $100 per month, no interest 
or carrying charges. 


Name 


General Dwight D. Eisenhower 
Supreme Allied Commander, SHAEF 
6 June,1944 


To properly display and preserve this distinguished 
tribute, the Society has created an optional handsome, 
velvet-lined walnut case. The top of the case features 
the “V” symbol branded into the wood. Inside the case 
is a solid brass plaque engraved with this permanent 
accolade: 


ERICH REMEMBERS ... 
oer TRIBUTE 
Pine SMITH FAMILY 


In addition, you can engrave your family name, or, if 
you prefer, your name and military service informa- 
tion. Also inset into the case lining is a replica of the 
World War II Victory Medal. 


I wish to reserve of WW II Golden Anniversary Victory Tribute .45(s) issued in a limited edition of 500 at | 
the issue price of $1450.* My reservation will be confirmed promptly, and I will be notified of the anticipated date of | 
shipment. Certificate of Authenticity included. Thirty day return privilege. * VA residents please add 4.5% sales tax. 


Please engrave the brass plaque with the following: 


(Please Print) 


Rate or Rank (Optional) 


Dates of Service (Optional) 


| O Charge payment of $ to: Name 
LIVISA O MasterCard [J AMEX 
Address 
| No. 
| Exp. City/State/Zip 


TO PLACE YOUR RESERVATION TOLL FREE CALL 1-800-682-2291 


The Armed Forces Commemorative Society is a private, non-governmental organization and is not affiliated with the United States Government. 


AMERICA’S MOST 
DISTINGUISHED ESTATE 


On Christmas Eve 1895, George Wash- 
ington Vanderbilt welcomed family and 
friends to Biltmore, his new country es- 
tate in the Blue Ridge Mountains near 
Ashville, North Carolina. One hundred 
years later the magnificent mansion— 
America’s largest private home—has 
embarked on a year-long centennial cel- 
ebration that includes the opening in 
March of four newly-restored, third- 
floor rooms to the public and the con- 
tinued showing through 1995 of George 
Washington Vanderbilt: The Man and 
His Treasures, an exhibit of about one 
hundred never-before-displayed objects 
from the financiers private collection. 
Intended to explore Vanderbilt's life and 
reveal his imagination, knowledge, and 
vision, the display includes paintings by 
James McNeill Whistler and Claude 
Monet; documents from English mon- 
archs from Elizabeth I to George III; and 
letters written by Pennsylvania founder 
William Penn and writer Washington 
Irving. A photographic exhibition, Bilt- 
more Estate: The First 100 Years, can 


AMERICAN GALLERY 


also be seen through 1995. (For addi- 
tional information call 800-543-2691.) 
In Nashville, the Tennessee Botani- 
cal Garden and Museum of Art, Inc. 
at Cheekwood (615-356-800) hosts 
through April 30 the American Archi- 
tectural Foundation’s (AAF) commemo- 
ration of the Biltmore’s centennial—The 
Most Distinguished Private Place: Cre- 
ating the Biltmore Estate. This exhibit, 
organized by the Octagon Museum in 
Washington, D.C., features more than 
150 objects that celebrate the design and 
development of what landscape archi- 
tect Frederick Law Olmsted called “the 
most distinguished private place.” The 
architectural drawings and sketches 
shown were culled from a collection of 
more than four hundred such pieces 
generated by Biltmore architect Richard 
Morris Hunt and his office. Also dis- 
played are topographical maps, histori- 
cal photographs, and decorative arts 
drawn from the estates collection of 
more than fifty thousand pieces. The 
show will travel to Montgomery, Alaba- 
ma and Columbia, South Carolina. 
Grandson of shipping and railroad 
magnate Commodore Cornelius Vander- 


:S VALENTINE, COURTESY OF THE BILTMORE COMPANY. 


bilt (1794-1877) and heir to part of one 
of the nation’s largest fortunes, George 
Washington Vanderbilt (1862-1914) 
wanted a country estate that would rival 
the great manor houses of Europe and 
embody the finest in architectural and in- 
terior design. An avid traveler and collec- 
tor, Vanderbilt envisioned his house as a 
showcase for his priceless assortment of 
artworks, books, furniture, and textiles 
and as a retreat where he could entertain 
guests. The 255-room French Renais- 
sance-style chateau, designed by Hunt 
and crafted by an army of stonecutters 
and artisans, accommodates thirty-four 
bedrooms, forty-three bathrooms, count- 
less sitting rooms, sixty-five fireplaces, 
and an indoor swimming pool. A master- 
work of design that bespeaks the essence 
of the Gilded Age, Biltmore was also con- 
ceived as a marvel of modern technology 
and amenity, with such then-rare luxuries 
as central heat, electricity, fire alarms, in- 
door plumbing, elevators, and refrigera- 
tors. 

Vanderbilt commissioned Olmsted to 
transform the over-farmed, over-logged 
125,000 acres of land surrounding the 
house into a country estate. Working 
closely with his employer and Hunt to 
achieve harmony between land and ar- 
chitecture, Olmsted planned wood- 
lands, fields, and both informal and for- 
mal gardens, many of which can be seen 
today on the 8,000 acres that are still 
part of the estate. (Following Vander- 
bilts 1914 death, 100,000 acres were ac- 
quired by the U.S. government to create 
the Pisgah National Forest.) 


Other Current and scheduled exhibits: 


William Mackenzie: America’s First 
Rare Book Collector—The Library 
Company of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
(215-546-3181), until March 24—fea- 
tures selections from the valuable, seven- 
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END-OF-SEASON SALE. SAVE $50. 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY LIMITED-EDITION 
OFFICIAL A-2 FLYING JACKET 


Own the jacket worn by our 
World War II flying heroes— 
now with a special 

commemorative lining! 


ACT NOW! 
Apiece of American 
History is on sale! 

With daring, determination 
and extraordinary courage, 
the gallant pilots of the U.S. 
Army Air Corps took to the 
skies during World War II to 
defend freedom. When our young 
heroes climbed into their cockpits, 
they wore the legendary A-2 Leather 
Flying Jacket. The A-2 was light weight and 
comfortable, yet “tough as nails” and identified its 
wearer as one of an elite breed of fighting men. 

Now, in honor of victory, you can acquire The 50th Anniversary Limited- 
Edition Official A-2 Flying Jacket at $50 off the regular price. 


Genuine Military Issue. Not a Commercial Reproduction. 
Cooper Sportswear was an original supplier of A-2 jackets during World 
War II and today still produces official military issue A-2’s for the Air Force. 
Cooper will produce The 50th Anniversary Limited-Edition Official A-2 
Flying Jacket only until the end of the 50th anniversary year of World War 
II victory. Each is distinguished by a specially commissioned pictorial map 
lining. You will receive a Certificate of Authenticity stating that yours is a 
limited-edition A-2. Not a reproduction and not a look-alike copy—this is 
the genuine article! Available exclusively from Willabee & Ward. 


Proudly Made in the U.S.A. to U.S. Air Force Specifications. 
The 50th Anniversary Limited-Edition Official A-2 Flying Jacket is made 


in the U.S.A., using material and production methods specified Mane iw 
by the U.S. Air Force. Premium goatskin assures ruggedness Be 

and great looks. Official military issue details include knitted 

cuffs and waistband, regulation snap-down collar, shoulder sone 


epaulets, and roomy snap-close pockets. 


Save $50 Off Regular Price. Convenient Monthly Installments. 


You can own this jacket for just $209 (plus $9.50 shipping and handling) 
payable in five convenient monthly credit card installments of $43.70. 
Satisfaction is guaranteed. You can return the jacket in original condition 
within 30 days for exchange or refund. Available in even sizes 34-52 
regular and long. Call about larger sizes (to 60) for $50 more. (For best fit, 
order one size larger than your usual jacket size.) Questions about sizing? 


Call—we'll fit you over the phone. Quantities are limited, so call now! 
Phone orders normally shipped next business day. 


ALE TOEE-FREE: 1 300-367-4530 
Extension 781-1037 ©1994 MBI 
=e m eee RESERVATION APPLICATION == 22222 
Willabee & Ward SEE Satisfaction 
47 Richards Avenue Guaranteed. 


Norwalk, CT 06857 


Extension 781-1037 
Please send me___________ 50th Anniversary 
Limited-Edition Official A-2 Flying Jacket(s). 
Size(s) (Even sizes 34-52): O Reg. O Long 


For each jacket, charge 5 monthly installments of 
$43.70* to my credit card: 


VISA MasterCard Discover []Am. Ex. 
Credit Card No. Exp. Date 
Name 

(Please print clearly.) 
Address 
City/State/Zip 
Signature 


(All orders subject to acceptance.) 
I prefer not to use a credit card and will pay 
by check. Enclosed is my check for $209, plus 
$9.50 shipping/handling, a total of $218.50* for 
each jacket. 


*Any applicable sales tax will be billed with shipment. 
Higher shipping/handling outside U.S. 


IN SEARCH OF WOMEN’S 
_ HISTORY 


TIME TRAVELER 


Homes such as those of Louisa May Harriet Beecher Stowe House, Hart- 
Alcott in Concord, Massachusetts and ford, Connecticut (203-525-9317). In 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


1st Infantry Division Museum 
Bldg. 205 Ft. Riley, KS 66442 


Learn the history of one of the Army's most decorated Divisions. 


Period and Topical Exit 301, I-70 
(913) 239-2737/8232 


Exhibits 


Walk-Thru 
Dioramas 


FREE ADMISSION 


Be sure to visit the U. S. Cavalry Museum located next door. 


FOR SALE NEAR GETTYSBURG, PA 


Historically documented 1768 Land 
Purchase and 1788 home construction. 
This carefully restored stone house, 
bank barn & other buildings reflect 
Colonial Days at their best. 42 acres, 
stream, scenic rural setting. 
$695,000 (M18-291) 

CALL OR WRITE FOR DETAILS ON 


THIS PROPERTY OR OTHERS IN 
THE GETTYSBURG AREA: 


ERA MARSHALL L. MILLER, INC. 
REAL ESTATE i 
224 Baltimore St. Gettysburg, PA 17325 
717-334-6283 or 1-800-289-6283 


Mansfield, Harold 


VISION: A SAGA OF THE SKY 

This is a narrative history of Boeing from 
its earliest days up to the first test flights 
of the prototype 707 jet airlines. Mansfield 
tells a story of a forty-year period of aston- 
ishing progress in the air that centers at- 
tention on certain individuals such as Claire 
Egtvedt and Bill Allen and which concen- 
trates more on engineering than manufac- 
turing. Vision describes some of the most 
important airplanes in aviation's history: the 
B-17 Flying Fortress; B-29 and B-50 
Superfortresses, the Stratocruiser; the first 
swept-wing jet bombers, the B-47 and B- 
52; and the 707 itself, the first successful 


jet airliner. Illustrated. 
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Gurney, Gene, editor 


TEST PILOTS 

This anthology of works about the dra- 
matic lives of test pilots begins with 
Orville Wright describing how he and his 
brother made the first flight, and ends with 
the first space flights. Also included are: 
accounts of Jimmy Doolittle's early blind- 
flying experiments; Roscoe Turner and 
Jacqueline Cochran on air racing; and the 
testing of the early B-17s, Messerschmitts, 
the 707 and the X-series rocket ships. 
LC79-7265 Illus. New York, 1962 
ISBN 0-405-12175-X $25.50 


tributed generously to numerous educa- 
tional causes for African-Americans. 


Amelia Earhart’s Birthplace, Atchison, 
Kansas (913-367-4217). This stately 
two-story Victorian home where the 
worlds most famous female pilot was 
born in 1897 is now owned by the Nine- 
ty-Nines, Inc., an international organiza- 
tion of women pilots founded by Earhart 
with ninety-eight others. 


Home of Sara Orne Jewett, South 
Berwick, Maine (207-384-2454). In this 
fine frame residence, novelist Jewett, 
best know for her writings about Maine 
and its people, was born in 1849 and 
died sixty years later. 


Maria Mitchell Home, Nantucket, 
Massachusetts (508-228-9198). As a 
child, the nation’s first female as- 
tronomer, born in this house in 1818, 
accompanied her father on his rooftop 
astronomical studies and grew up to dis- 
cover a comet of her own. 


Willa Cather Home and the Willa 
Cather Historical Center, Red Cloud, 
Nebraska (402-746-3285). Although 
Cather spent only six years (1884-90) in 
Red Cloud as a child, this town and its 
surrounding countryside was the setting 
for most of her stories and novels. 


Alice Austen Museum, Staten Island, 
New York (718-816-4506). Talented 
amateur photographer Austen, whose 
images captured the manners and 
morals of the Victorian age, was born in 
this charming Victorian cottage in 1866 
and spent most of her life here. 


Maggie Walker National Historic Site, 
Richmond, Virginia (804-780-1380). 
Walker, the daughter of a kitchen slave, 
became the first female bank president 


Grandiose orchestral-choral portrayal of the 


New! On CD and Cassette. 


Every reader of this Magazine will be CD Nord 2034; Cassette Nord C2035 Country-Dance. The notable music to 


elated hearing, as part of this captivat- 
ing orchestral score, the authentic full 
sound of three rings of the now dis- 
abled LIBERTY BELL in a skillful 
digital remastering of its old, reputed- 
ly only recording. Relive in 76 min- 
utes of vivid colorful music the 
American Revolution as it would be 
remembered by a colonial townsman. 
This three part work begins with an 
impressionistic musical picture of the 
pre-revolutionary undisturbed West 
and an illustration of the peaceful 
colonial setting along the Atlantic, 
sounding the gradual rise of a rebel- 


Jefferson’s Declaration, the life-like 
ringing of the Bell and the joyful cele- 
bration are followed by Buechner’s 
unforgettable choral intonation, com- 
memorating the first Independence 
Day in excerpts from the popular poem 
“INDEPENDENCE BELL - JULY 4, 
1776”. Toward the end pathetic music 
tells how the colonists survived the 
long impoverishing war, changing to 
the bliss of the decisive victory at 
Yorktown. And solemn music tells of 
the rebuilding of the new country with 
its unparalleled Constitution, the Bald 
Eagle as its Emblem and its rise to a 


lious sentiment. The continuing music distinctly describes respected world power. Hear also Buechner’s unsurpassed 
milestones of the Revolution such as the “Boston Tea Party”, choral intonations of some verses from Shelley’s and 
the Lexington/Concord encounter, the First Continental Tennyson’s poems. This is a world premiere recording by 
Congress and George Washington’s Boston feat with the EMI’s Abbey Road Studios with the renowned Royal 
Ticonderoga cannons, eliciting Buechner’s tuneful colonial Scottish National Orchestra and its outstanding Chorus. 


Having the rare gift of composing the finest descriptive music for the symphony orchestra, Buechner is musically chronicling 
the American History in the 


“AMERICA CYCLE” 


which, reaching far into America’s past, consists of “THE LIBERTY BELL” as the latest work and the three following 
orchestral works, which are also highly recommended to the history-minded music lover. 


CD Nord 2030 aux = pum CD Nord 2028; Cassette 

THE FLIGHT OF [MM een ma Se | Nord C2029, Our best selling 
FIVE - 

EX È L Eo. 1 SYMPHONIC CARS ; CIVIL WAR Trilogy. The 


music leads the listener through this War and 
its origins and lets you partake in the experi- 
ences and sentiments of the people of that 
time. Hear the portrayal of small and large 
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WOMEN IN HISTORY 


In 1936 historian Mary Beard called for 
the elevation of “the history of women to 
a position of equal importance in the 
schools with that of men” and outlined 
what was, in effect, the first “women’s 
studies” program in education. Today, 
such programs are common at America’s 
colleges and universities, and books on 
subjects relating to women abound. This 
year, in addition to many biographies on 
individual women, several worthwhile 
reference works have been published 
that will help anyone interested in ob- 
taining a better understanding of 
women’s place in the history of the Unit- 
ed States and within a world context. 
Chronology of Women’s History by 
Kirstin Olsen (Greenwood Press, West- 
port, Connecticut and London, 506 
pages, $39.95) and The Women’s 
Chronology: A Year-by-Year Record, 
from Prehistory to the Present by James 
Trager (Henry Holt and Company, New 
York City, 787 pages, $40.00) trace the 
status of women, their personal achieve- 
ments and failures, and their progress 
along the road to equality. Both chroni- 
cles, which start with pre-history and 
run through 1993, contain a wealth of 
facts. Olsen organizes her information 
chronologically within ten categories 
and provides more coverage of world- 
wide events than Trager, who offers 
more detail on some topics and uses a 
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strictly chronological approach, labeling 
the entries with symbols that denote 
twenty-nine areas of human endeavor. 

American Women’s History: An A to 
Z of People, Organizations, Issues, and 
Events by Doris Weatherford (Prentice 
Hall General Reference, New York City, 
396 pages, paper, $18.00) contains seven 
hundred alphabetical entries on individ- 
uals, organizations, events, and subject 
areas relating to American women. 
Weatherford aim, she states, is “to pro- 
vide some of the substance to fill in the 
background of [the] larger picture of 
American History.” De-emphasizing 
“firsts,” Weatherford also “excludes liter- 
ally hundreds of entertainers, poets, and 
others in gender-stereotyped occupations 
to make room for women whose nontra- 
ditional achievements are overlooked.” 

Television newswoman Lynn Sherr 
and writer Jurate Kazickas have collabo- 
rated on Susan B. Anthony Slept Here: 
A Guide to American Women’s Land- 
marks (Times Books, Random House, 
New York City, 580 pages, paper, 
$18.00), “a book about places, and the 
individual woman who have been 
shaped by, or who helped to transform, 
those places.” The title, using a turn of 
phrase usually associated with George 
Washington, pays tribute to the fact that 
Anthony, a tireless worker for woman 
suffrage, traveled for the cause to sever- 
al states, with overnight stays in six. 
Greatly expanding on their 1976 The 
American Woman’ Gazetteer, the au- 
thors provide a state-by-state travel 
guide to about two thousand landmarks 
associated with woman both well-known 
and obscure. 

For those with access to CD-Rom on 
Windows or Macintosh computers, Her 
Heritage: a Biographical Encyclopedia 
of Famous American Women (Pilgrim 
New Media, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
$49.95) explores the lives of more than 
a thousand noteworthy women through 
text, hundreds of photographs, and 
dozens of film clips that allow the user 
to witness such bits of history as Annie 
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drawn from the South, the United States 
could hardly jump back in, and no mat- 
ter how it might intervene, it would be 
unable to save the Saigon administration 
from collapse.” 

The battle of Phuoc Long confirmed 
Le Duans assessment. “All the conferees 
analyzed the enemys weakness which in 
itself heralded a new opportunity for us,” 
said General Dung in his account of the 
Politburo meeting that followed the bat- 
tle. “To fully exploit this great opportuni- 
ty we had to conduct large-scale annihi- 
lating battles to destroy and disintegrate 
the enemy on a large scale.” Encouraged 
not only by the battle but by the U.S. re- 
action, the final NVA offensive was setin 
motion. Two months later three NVA di- 
visions descended on Ban Me Thuot. 


Casting aside security guarantees that it 
had made two years earlier, the United 
States limited its response to the NVAs 
blatant violation (and it was deliberately 
meant to be blatant in order to test the 
U.S. resolve) of the Paris Accords to an 
official diplomatic protest. And in a press 
conference on January 21, 1975, Presi- 
dent Gerald Ford said he could foresee 
no circumstances in which the U.S. 
might actively reenter the Vietnam War. 
It was now obvious to South Vietnam 
President Thieu that he was on his own. 
On March 14, 1975, as the battle for Ban 
Me Thuot drew to a close, he held a 
meeting at Cam Ranh Bay with Major 
General Pham Van Phu, the commander 
of Military Region II. Phu was ordered to 
withdraw his forces from Kontum and 
Pleiku in the Central Highlands to pro- 
vide additional forces for the retaking of 
Ban Me Thout. The evacuation began on 
March 15, 1975—a day that marked the 
beginning of the end for South Vietnam. 
Poorly planned and even more poorly 
executed, the withdrawal quickly disin- 
tegrated into chaos. “Not foreseeing the 
inevitable mass civilian exodus that 
would accompany the military column 


A South Vietnamese soldier assists his 
wounded comrade during heavy fighting just 
three miles from the heart of Saigon (opposite), 
as North Vietnamese forces tighten their grip 
on the capital on April 28, 1975. More than 
230,000 troops of the Republic of Vietnam 
died during the decade-plus struggle against 
their Communist adversaries. 


A CAST OF 
THOUSANDS 


BY DIANA SERRA CARY A FORMER ACTRESS 
EXPLORES THE HUMBLE, ANONYMOUS ROLE OF 
THOSE ESSENTIAL BUT UNSUNG LEGIONS OF 
THE SILVER SCREEN—THE HOLLYWOOD EXTRAS. 


EVER SINCE the first Hollywood director yelled “Action!” on the set of a 
motion picture, the anonymous corps of performers known as “ex- 
tras” formed an integral element of the film capitals working soci- 
ety. Populating virtually every production, these humble but es- 
sential “extra people,” to use their formal title, ranged in numbers 
DR from the dozens of nameless characters who decorated the back- 
y ; 4 grounds of run-of-the-mill dramas to the legendary “casts of thou- 
: 4 sands” recruited for mammoth screen epics (the staggering Babylon- 
y= iansetat right is from an episode in D.W. Griffith’s 1916 Intolerance). 

A typical film of the 1920s or 30s included “atmosphere people” drawn 
from every walk of life: bored housewives, brazen waitresses, and flirty ribbon 
counter clerks worked side-by-side with stranded circus folk, aspiring stage actors, 
unemployed vaudevillians, and starry-eyed winners of down-home beauty pageants. 

An early extra of considerable local renown, to cite one example, was spare 
and feisty “Miss Eunice,” a sixty-five-year-old grandmother in search of herself. 
She had begun life as a Creole aristocrat in Louisiana, but the Civil War broke 
out when she was sixteen, and slaves burned down the family plantation. Like 
many other Rebels, Eunice had subsequently “gone to Texas,” where she mar- 
ried, ran cattle, reared ten children, and put up with a drunken husband—all the 
time hating Texas soil so roundly that she beat the ground outside her back door 
every morning with a stick! 

In 1919 Eunice ditched it all, took the Southern Pacific west, and started a 
new life in Hollywood, where she met and became the pet of two young gents 
with studio connections. They got her steady extra work and sent a stand-by car 
around to pick her up. Her French blood felt at home on the sets of Joan of Arc, 


The Hunchback of Notre Dame, and films about the antebellum South where Cre- . 


ole sweethearts waltzed and no plantations burned. When asked why she liked 
extra work, Eunice would sigh dreamily and say, “It’s the life I was born to live!” 
Like Miss Eunice, most Hollywood extras hailed from someplace else. Once 
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in California, they turned to extra jobs sued this obsessive profession oft notable for such giddy heights. Such middle-aged 


Five, and the ubiquitous Seven Weidlers 
who ranged from toddlers to teenagers, 
all of whom spent their entire child- 
hoods as family breadwinners. 

During the 1920s, pioneers Jackie 
Coogan and Baby Peggy were the two 
reigning child stars, each earning mil- 
lions and enjoying worldwide fame. En- 
visioning bonanzas of equal magnitude, 
movie mothers flogged their fast-aging 
young in a desperate race against time. 
In 1934 that race escalated into a full- 
scale Gold Rush when Shirley Temple 
hit musical pay dirt, and every pint- 
sized contender storming Hollywood 
showed up wearing tap shoes. 

The August 1926 issue of the Standard 
Casting Directory, for example, adver- 
tised some 240 movie children. De- 
signed to win the hearts of casting direc- 
tors, the tightly-worded caption under 
each photo was the painstaking work of 
some ferociously ambitious Mom. Lisp- 
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ing infants were described as “experi- 
enced troupers.” Some mothers cited 
every film in which their child had 
played. Some included singing, dancing, 
and playing one or more musical instru- 
ments in these thumbnail résumés. 

Each childs exact height and weight 
was duly listed, as though he or she was 
being sold by the inch and the pound. Un- 
der a picture of jaunty two-year-old, thir- 
ty-two-inch, twenty-nine-pound Jackie 
Combs, togged out in golf cap and plus 
fours, his don't-take-no-for-an-answer 
mother pitched an irresistible last-ditch 
option to Directory readers with her clos- 
ing line, "Try me as a girl!” 

Sadly, despite their parents’ ambitions, 
most of these youngsters were limited by 
fate and talent to passing their childhoods 
doing extra work and a few bit parts. 


Yet another gulf separated the ordinary 
extra from an elite group of performers 


whose exalted status grew out of the in- 
dustrys own peculiar needs. When noti- 
fying extras by telephone of an upcom- 
ing job, casting people always explained 
whether they would be issued costumes 
by the studio or would work before the 
cameras in their own everyday garb. If 
the latter, they were told to show up 
wearing “Small-Town Street Clothes,” 
meaning homespun, or “City Street 
Clothes.” The latter meant well-tailored 
suits, Homburgs, spats, and Florsheims 
for men; fashionable gowns, pumps, 
handbags, gloves, and voguish hats with 
veils for women. 

Most extras’ closets were up to these 
modest demands, but when a studio 
needed richly-dressed patricians for a 
gathering of the social elite, or big- 
spending patrons to grace some art-deco 
nightclub, budget-wise producers were 
unwilling to provide mere extras with 
such costly contemporary costumes. 


Forming a distinct sub- 
group within the world of 
extras were some two 
hundred displaced cow- 
boys whose riding abilities 
and willingness to perform 
dangerous stunts were 
indispensible for historical 
and adventure movies as 
well as westerns. Five 
original members of this 
close-knit band were (left 
to right) Jack Montgomery 
(the author’ father), 
former western star Neal 
Hart (reduced by the mid- 
1930s to extra work), 
John Carradine, “Buck” 

| Bucko, and an unidentified 
= $ companion. Most of 

E Hollywood’ contingent of 
“riding extras” were mus- 
tered for cavalry duty in 
Warner Bros.’ 1936 film 
“The Charge of the Light 

9 Brigade” (opposite). 

& Several were badly hurt— 
9 and more than a dozen 

© horses killed—while 

= rezrrentino the last ride nf 
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Their solution was to create a new cate- 
gory of lavishly-clothed background 
people called “Dress Extras.” 

To qualify, one had to have the financial 
wherewithal to purchase an extensive, 
expensive wardrobe. Women required a 
dozen formal evening gowns and several 
fur wraps; men more than one tuxedo 
with tails, a top hat, and white tie. Both 
sexes also needed up-to-the-minute ten- 
nis, golf, and riding togs, snappy poolside 
shorts, sun dresses, and swimsuits. Es- 
sential for women was a collection of 
wide-brimmed “picture hats” to wear 
with flowered gowns to outdoor wed- 
dings and English garden parties. Natty 
blazers, slacks, and skirts did for a day at 
Ascot or Santa Anita and might even 
double for upper-crust voyagers playing 
deck games aboard a luxury liner. 

Such a wardrobe represented a sizable 
initial expense and plenty of upkeep, 
but for those able to make the invest- 
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ment, the gamble paid off. While in the 
mid-1930s the average extra earned 
$7.50 a day, Dress Extras drew down a 
princely $16.50! And there were fringe 
benefits, too. An attractive young woman 
could profit by moonlighting. Always at 
hand on most dress sets was a wily gent 
with “bedroom eyes,” known only as 
“Frenchy,” who recruited beauteous 
Dress Extras (mostly new to film work), 
set up interviews with them at night in 
the Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel, and in- 
troduced the applicants to a lucrative 
part-time career. Exhibitors and small- 
town theater owners visiting Hollywood 
on business paid these lovelies $100 a 
night to decorate their arm as “gentle- 
mens escorts -a Hollywood eu- 


phemism for what was known every- 
where else as the oldest profession.“ 
The shady ladies then gave Frenchy his 
ten-percent commission for acting as 
their “agent”—another euphemism for 


what others called a base, albeit time- 
honored trade. 


Except for spending all day in the elec- 
trifying presence of one or more glam- 
ourous stars, most extra work was near- 
ly as monotonous as being back on the 
farm. Scenes were forever being re-taken 
and extras made to go through the same 
simple actions repeatedly. Between such 
endless re-takes time dragged. 

The stars and other principal actors 
sat out the delays in a charmed circle of 
directors’ chairs near the camera, the ac- 
tresses usually knitting or crocheting. 
Most male stars played cards with their 
peers, tried to make time with someone 
in their own circle, or prowled the entire 
set in search of carnal prey, which of 
course abounded. 

Extras formed their own circle, at a 
discreet distance, out of earshot of their 
“betters,” so as to safely rake over the 


stars’ private lives and often-scandalous 
escapades. Extra women also passed 
their time speculating about lucrative 
“long runs” on upcoming films, or quot- 
ing Louella Parsons’ daily word as 
gospel. Male extras had their own off- 
camera ritual of pursuing good-looking 
extra women or chorus girls, treating 
those who were willing to a sensual 
neck and shoulder massage “to relax the 
tension,” as they always said. This time- 
worn ploy was accompanied by a run- 
ning patter of thinly-veiled innuendos. 
(If today’s climate for sexual harassment 
suits had prevailed then, female extras 
and their lawyers would have made a 
killing!) 


The biggest concern for every extra was 
landing a job in the first place. In Holly- 
woods earliest years, finding work was 
simply a case of knowing someone who 
knew someone at a studio. You reported 
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to that official, gave the name of your 
friend, and were often hired on the spot. 

From 1915 to at least the mid-1920s, 
cowboys waited in front of Universal in 
a “holding tank” surrounded by a wire 
fence. If a director on the lot needed rid- 
ers or background gamblers in a saloon, 
he went to the tank and picked out his 
men. Other studios knew the clandes- 
tine whiskey-mill just off Hollywood 
Boulevard where “riding extras” played 
poker between jobs. A stand-by car dri- 
ver was dispatched to hire a designated 
number and bring them to the studio. 

But all this changed in 1932 when 
Bert Hampton, a former extra himself, 
set up “Central Casting” in an office 
building on the corner of Hollywood 
Boulevard and Western Avenue. By of- 
fering to contact extras instead of leav- 
ing the studios to do it themselves, 
Hampton got them to pay him a hand- 
some salary, as well as the salaries of five 
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full-time assistants and a corps of opera- 
tors for the large manual switchboard. 
For decades Central Castings board was 
the busiest in the Los Angeles area, its 
operators putting through some three 
thousand calls an hour and answering 
that many more. Soon an estimated 
eighteen thousand people were regis- 
tered at Central as full-time extras. 

Of course a “full-time extra” was a 
contradiction in terms. Although stu- 
dios used extras lavishly in those days, 
rarely were there enough jobs to go 
around. Usually one worked for a few 
days—and then maybe not again for a 
couple of weeks. But with the advent of 
“Central,” extras became chained to 
their telephones. Every weekday from 
three in the afternoon until seven, all 
eighteen thousand registered extras, 
(and only God knew how many more 
unregistered ones!) started dialing Cen- 
tral at three-minute intervals. It took 


that kind of persistence to get through 
on those incredibly busy lines. 

The sweetest words a job-hungry ex- 
tra could hear from a Central operator 
were, “Be at Warner Bros. studio (or 
Fox, RKO, Paramount, or MGM) to- 
morrow morning by 8:00 A.M. Small- 
town street clothes. Rain or shine.” (On 
“Weather Permitting” calls, if it rained 
the extras were sent home with only 
fifty cents carfare). When an operator 
answered with a succinct “Try later!” ex- 
tras knew it was Centrals shorthand for 
“No more jobs today”. 

Landing the job was one struggle; get- 
ting to the studio and on the set another. 
In those Depression years few extras had 
their own cars, but those who did gave 
rides to their wheelless friends. Otherwise 
one took a trolley or, if the call was for 
5:00 A.M., a Yellow Cab. Once at the stu- 
dio, (assuming it was a costume film), 
there was a mad footrace of perhaps a 


Hollywood childlren 
constituted another class 
of extras. Although their 
ambitious mothers had 
visions of stardom for their 
offspring, most never rose 
above extra and bit parts. 
On the opposite page, 
“stars in the making” pose 
behind baby “trainer” and 
producer Jack Hays, who 
holds an uncharacteristi- 
cally disgruntled Shirley 
Temple. 


Performers with the 
resources to furnish their 
own elegant wardrobes 
comprised an elite clique 
known as “Dress Extras.” 
At right, more than two 
hundred Dress Extras 
await a banquet scene 
on the set of “Nothing 
Sacred,” which starred 
Carole Lombard and 
Frederic March. 


CULVER PICTURES (OPPOSITE) AND PHOTOFEST (RIGHT). 
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hundred extras up a flight of clanging iron 
stairs to the wardrobe and hairdressing 
departments. Skilled wardrobe people 
quickly fitted scores of extras in period 
dress, women in one huge room, men in 
another. The performers' street clothes 
were stored in numbered lockers and 
each extra given a key. 

Then the mob made a second dash, 
this time to the hairdressing depart- 
ment—one section for women, a second 
for men. Here, facing a long mirrored 
counter, experts fitted the women and 
girls with braids, falls, curls, lovelocks, 
or full wigs. On the opposite side of the 
counter the men were set back in time 
by period mustaches, sideburns, goa- 
tees, or beards. The next wild rush down- 
stairs demanded that women skillfully 
maneuver their cumbersome farthin- 
gales, bustles, or hoops. Ifit was a loca- 
tion job, there was another struggle to fit 
voluminous skirts into the studio buses. 
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An assistant director signed vouchers 
for the performers as they boarded the 
bus and again at night when they re- 
turned to the studio. If an extra lost his 
voucher, he didnt get paid. 

At the end of the day the extras re- 
peated the clamorous climb upstairs, re- 
ceived assistance in removing their cos- 
tumes and hairpieces, and retrieved 
their street clothes. The next stampede 
was downstairs to the cashiers window. 
In exchange for the extras voucher, the 
cashier placed a five-dollar bill and two 
singles on the counter, then sent a fifty- 
cent piece or two quarters clanging nois- 
ily down a metal change chute. Assum- 
ing there was no call back for tomorrow, 
the extras final challenge of the day was 
the race to be first to reach the only tele- 
phone booth just outside the studio gate 
to call Central Casting before every job 
for the next day was filled. It was a hec- 
tic, hassled, hand-to-mouth existence— 


but for most of those involved an excit- 
ing one. 

During those Depression years, while 
sharing the daily uncertainties and hard- 
ships with my fellow extras, I developed 
a great empathy for them. Although I 
personally disliked the work, I knew it 
formed their entire social world—work- 
place and club rolled into one. As a 
group, extras were generous to a fault. 
In Hollywood apartment houses, when 
our phone was cut off for lack of pay- 
ment, other extras in the building let us 
call Central on theirs. If their gas was cut 
off for the same reason, they were invit- 
ed to cook their meals on our stove. 


During the 1930s, a new uncertainty 
threatened the Hollywood extras’ liveli- 
hood. Thousands of German Jews, 
alarmed at Hitlers savage anti-Semitism, 
began fleeing their country. Countless 
refugees—old friends and close or distant 


Photographs on the MGM lot during 
the 1938 filming of “Marie 
Antoinette” provide glimpses into the 
working life of extras. “Background 
people” are fitted for costumes and 
wigs in assembly-line fashion; get 
their pay vouchers stamped; wait 
outside the sound stage; and 
—finally—become part of the 
glittering world of make-believe in the 
presence of such stars as Norma 
Shearer and Tyrone Power (opposite). 
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relatives of successful movie execu- 
tives—made a beeline for Los Angeles. 
There they threw themselves upon the 
mercy of their kinsmen and countrymen, 
begging to be given jobs in the industry. 

This influx of Europeans included 
many brilliant actors, directors, set de- 
signers, artists, composers, and musi- 
cians, whose talents vastly enriched the 
movie colony. Non-professional and in- 
experienced young men were given en- 
try-level jobs as “grips” and “gofers” 
somewhere on the lot. But that still left 
large numbers of refugees—most of 
whom did not speak a word of Eng- 
lish—without work. What to do with 
them? 

Overwhelmed, studio executives is- 
sued these desperate people “waivers,” 
giving them blanket permission to work 
as extras at any studio without register- 
ing at Central. They found extra work in 
street crowds, as circus and theater audi- 
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ences, and as spectators in courtroom 
sets. But their taking jobs from the “reg- 
ulars” wrought financial hardship among 
rank-and-file extras and caused consid- 
erable resentment against the newcom- 
ers. 

About this time the nascent Screen 
Actors Guild was being organized. 
Every studio head had always been hos- 
tile toward any union that might infil- 
trate his own private fiefdom. But since 


the Guild was headed by actors with old 


scores to settle, the Trojan Horse was al- 
ready inside the gate. The Guild not 
only brought about better working con- 
ditions for the stars, but won higher 
wages and workers’ compensation for 
the extras, greatly improving their lives. 
(Until then, when a riding extra was 
killed in a fall, all that had stood be- 
tween his widow and destitution were 
the ten- and twenty-dollar bills dropped 
into the satin-lined crown of a fellow 
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cowboys dress Stetson after he “passed 
the hat” around the set.) But one day the 
wounded studios would seek and find 
appropriate revenge. 


When Hitler launched his Blitzkrieg in 
1939, a severe tremor rocked Hollywood 
extra ranks. Two or three large aircraft 
factories were set up nearby and adver- 
tised steady jobs in local newspapers. 
Hollywood had long been a one-indus- 
try town where almost everyone worked 
at something related to filmmaking. Ex- 
cept for oil, real estate, and tourism, 
there was not much else around. 

Not surprisingly, men who had been 
eking out little more than a bare living as 
extras began flocking to the aircraft 
plants, and soon thereafter shipyards at 
San Pedro and Wilmington also offered 
full employment and high wages. After 
Pearl Harbor there was a grand exodus 
of male extras as they enlisted or were 
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This gave the circle of women extras 
more serious matters to discuss than 
whom Lana Turner was dating. They 
scanned newspaper reports of gargantu- 
an battles being fought on land and sea 
and read aloud letters from absent sons 
and husbands serving overseas. Middle- 
aged cowboys served the home front as 
block wardens, and the extra women 
distributed vital instructions to their 
neighbors on what to do in case of air 
raids or mustard-gas attacks. 

At wars end, Hollywood actors re- 
turned home from overseas with a vast- 
ly changed perspective on life. Few male 
extras returned to the sets. Even stars 
such as Clark Gable and Tyrone Power 
told interviewers that movie-making 
seemed more trivial to them now. They 
had seen wars frightful visage and felt 
death’s chill breath on their cheek. For 
them, making love to famous actresses 


in front of a camera and being mobbed 
by fans had lost appeal. Only the love of 
money remained. 


During the late 1950s, after three 
decades as the indomitable Goliath of 
the entertainment world, the motion 
picture industry faced its David—televi- 
sion. But lifelong extras were not con- 
cerned. Thanks to the Screen Actors 
Guild, their prospects had never seemed 
brighter. They no longer lined up at the 
cashiers window: studio checks were 
mailed to their homes. And, oh, the in- 
crease in pay! Regular extras now 
earned $24.26 a day, Dress Extras 
$31.94. On the set of Elmer Gantry they 
got $90 for working near a fire when the 
gospel tent burned. On Spartacus they 
wore asbestos slave costumes and 
earned $200 a day for letting burning 
logs roll over them. 

continued on page 72 


WOMAN OF IRON 


ın 1810, when she was sixteen, Rebecca 
Pennock was a dreamy, romantic girl, 
fond of appreciating natures pic- 
turesque beauty from the back of a horse 
and bounding “over hill and dale as 
wild, happy, and joyous as youth could 
make me.” By 1840, however, Rebecca 
Pennock Lukens had become a busi- 
nesswoman renowned for her shrewd- 
ness—an entrepreneur on the cusp of 
the Industrial Revolution in the United 
States and the owner of a thriving steel 
mill on the banks of Pennsylvania’ 
Brandywine River. 

Rebecca was born on January 6, 1794 
to Martha and Isaac Pennock, whose 
family had been in Pennsylvania since 
the days of William Penn. Although 
Isaac had been deeded three hundred 
acres of farmland by his father in 1792, 
he saw opportunity in the iron business 
and wanted nothing to do with farming. 
Recognizing that the new United States, 
free from restrictions that had been im- 
posed during the colonial era, would no 
longer have to buy industrial wares from 
Great Britain, he proceeded to establish 
an iron works known as the Federal Slit- 
ting Mill on Bucks Run some four miles 
from Coatesville.* 

Another area resident, Jesse Kersey, 
was inspired by the opening of the Lan- 
caster Turnpike to develop a communi- 
ty on land owned by his father-in-law, 
Moses Coates that would attract resi- 
dents and industry. He formed a part- 
nership with Isaac Pennock in 1810 and 
together they purchased 110 acres of 
Coatess land. Pennock converted a saw 
mill on the property into an iron works, 
calling it the Brandywine Iron Works 
and Nail Factory after the pleasant river 
that ran alongside it and provided the 
water power that kept the machinery 
humming. By 1817 Isaac had become 


*A slitting mill was so named because it produced 
iron sheets that were then slit into strips to make 
such items as barrel hoops and wheel rims. 


the sole proprietor of the business. 

As a child, Rebecca enjoyed consider- 
able freedom, finding special pleasure in 
the company of three nearby older 
cousins, a boy and two girls. With them 
she roved the countryside, and from them 
she acquired her first taste of the joys of 
learning. At twelve she was sent to board- 
ing school and then a year later to anoth- 
er institution, where, she later recalled, 
“life began to open new charms to me.” 

When she returned home at sixteen, 
Rebecca, as the oldest child, was called 
upon to help raise her six younger sib- 
lings, especially the baby. She took a lik- 
ing to the infant, but missed her studies 
and garnered solace in solitary reading. 
Soon permitted to return to a school in 
Wilmington, Delaware, she demonstrat- 
ed a characteristic mix of practicality 
and romance by excelling in chemistry 
and French. 

When Rebecca met Dr. Charles Lloyd 
Lukens, he had a medical practice in 
Abington, Pennsylvania. At their first 
meeting, Rebecca wrote, he “bowed 
with a peculiar grace, and for a moment 
my eyes rested on his interesting face 
and his tall and commanding figure.” 
She was smitten and never ceased to re- 
gard Dr. Lukens with anything but deep 
love. They were married in 1813. 

Dr. Lukens gave up his medical prac- 
tice and joined his new father-in-law’ 
iron business. By around 1817—the 
same time that Isaac became the sole 
owner of the works—he leased the op- 
eration to Lukens, explaining to Rebec- 
ca that she would inherit the business 
when he died.* The former physician 
set about transforming himself into an 
iron-maker. 

The United States was then entering 
an expansive, optimistic period. Al- 
though the country was already feeling 
the frictions that would later lead to civ- 
il war, its mood was progressive and 
*Isaac Pennock died in 1824. 
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forthright, as states west of the Alleghe- 
nies were ushered into the Union. Mills 
and factories sprouted as the young re- 
public began developing its industrial 
muscle. An enterprising man could go 
far, and Lukens was well positioned. 

This was the beginning of the Age of 
Steam. And, steam power requires boil- 
ers, which, in turn, require iron plate. In 
1818, Lukens’ mill became the first in 
the United States to roll iron boiler plate. 
Orders came in from steamboat manu- 
facturers, and the Brandywine Iron 
Works became one of the world’s most 
renowned makers of rolled iron and steel. 

In late March 1825, Lukens received 
his most prestigious commission. John 
Elgar of York, Pennsylvania needed iron 
“of the best quality and sound” in order 
to build an iron-hulled steamboat to ply 
the Susquehanna River. Lukens iron fit 
the bill. The Codorus, the first steamer to 
operate on the river, was launched in 
November, but Lukens was not there to 
see it. That summer, he died at age thir- 
ty-nine, leaving Rebecca with two chil- 
dren and one more on the way. 

Lukens’ love for his wife, it seems, also 
included a keen appreciation of her tal- 
ents. For it was his idea—and his dying 
request—that she carry on the business. 
For Rebecca, it was not only a time of 
grief, but a time of peril. The iron works 
was in debt and in need of repair. As well, 
her family was not happy about her run- 
ning the firm. As she later put it, “neces- 
sity is a stern taskmistress; my every want 
gave me courage.” Lukenss brother 
Solomon took over the supervision of the 
business’ day-to-day affairs, but Rebecca 
was the sole manager and owner. 

So far, most of Brandywine Iron 
Works’ business was in the making of 
iron plate for ships, but only a year after 
Rebecca took over the firm, the first rail- 
way steam locomotive in the United 
States was run on a small track in Hobo- 
ken, New Jersey. Rebecca had the fore- 
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sight to see in the new railways—such 
as the Philadelphia & Columbia Rail- 
road begun in the 1830s—opportunity 
for her business, and Brandywine start- 
ed manufacturing iron for locomotives. 

During the Panic of 1837—in reality a 
full-blown depression that plagued the 
country for six years—Rebecca refused to 
lay workers off, but instead set them to re- 
pairing the mill or working on her farm. 
When there was no cash, she paid them in 
produce. “The difficulties of the times 
throw a gloom on everything,” she wrote. 
“All is paralyzed—business at a stand.” 

Rebecca survived, and by the mid- 
1840s she was able to think about step- 
ping down. She had paid off all debts, 
solved the legal problems caused by her 
fathers ambiguous will, and turned the 
business into the top boiler-plate com- 
pany in the United States. Moreover, 
two of her daughters had married hus- 
bands who were well able to shoulder 
the firms burdens. As she contemplated 
her achievements, she said, “I had built 
a very superior mill, though a plain one, 
and our character for making boiler iron 
stood first in the market, hence we had 
as much business as we could do 
There was difficulty and danger on 
every side. Now I look back and wonder 
at my daring.” 

On December 10, 1854, five years af- 
ter she retired from managing the firm, 
Rebecca died. The company that she 
built—Lukens Steel—still thrives on the 
banks of the Brandywine River and is 
renowned for steel plate. Rebecca herself 
has not been forgotten. January 6, 

Y 1994—the bicentennial of her birth 
4 was proclaimed “Rebecca Lukens Day” 
3 by the Pennsylvania State Senate. Three 
6 months later, she was inducted into the 
£ National Business Hall of Fame at a ban- 
3 quet in New York City. & 
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BOMBING MISSION 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DAN PATTERSON WITH TEXT BY PAUL PERKINS 
MODERN IMAGES ABOARD METICULOUSLY RESTORED B-17 FLYING FORT- 
RESSES CREATE WINDOWS OF MEMORY INTO THE WORLD-WAR-II PAST. 


During 1942-45, a struggle of epic di- 
mensions took place in the skies over 
Europe. Ninety-mile-long streams of 
bombers—American B-17s crammed 
with thousands of men—confronted 
the best aerial defenses of the time. In a 
fury of flak and fighter attacks, they hit 
their targets. Many crewmen lost their 
lives —but the costly effort significantly 
hastened Germanys defeat. 

Today, of the more than twelve thou- 
sand B-17s built, only a handful of re- 
stored, flyable examples survive. Through 
the accompanying photographs made 
aboard such aircraft, Ohio photographer 
Dan Patterson has sought “to remove the 
clues of the present day and provide win- 
dows through time” into the world of 
those courageous U.S. aircrews . 


This portfolio is adapted with permission from mate- 
rial in The Lady: Boeing B-17 Flying Fortress with pho- 
tographs by Dan Patterson and text by Paul Perkins 
(Howell Press, Charlottesville, Virginia; 64 pages, 
$15.95 paperback). Copyright by Dan Patterson. 
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The first challenge on a typical ten- to twelve- 
hour B-17 mission into the heart of Europe 
was getting the thirty-plus tons of plane, 
bombs, and fuel off the ground (preceding 
spread), and then into its assigned place in the 
huge formations that assembled over England. 
Tight formations flying at high altitudes 
(above) to avoid heavy ground fire and yield 
maximum bomb saturation and interlocking 
defensive firepower were the key to survival. 
The nine- or ten-man combat air crew 
aboard a B-17 was a special group of men, 
welded together into a smooth-running team 
by pride, skill, and shared dangers. The pilot, 
flying in the left seat, was aircraft commander. 
Responsible for the safety and efficiency 
of the crew at all times, he was coach in a sport 
with mortal stakes. The copilot (left center) 
was the pilots executive officer, chief 
understudy, and strong right hand (both 
figuratively and literally), frequently relieving 
the commander at the controls and keeping 
track of the engines, fuel usage, crew reports, 
and injuries. Two other key officers—the 
navigator and bombardier—occupied stations 
in the nose of the aircraft, just forward of 
the cockpit. The flight engineer (opposite) 
was the senior enlisted crew member and also 
the most knowledgeable person about the 
plane and its workings. During takeoff he 
assisted the pilots in monitoring the engines 
and other systems. 


Skilled gunners for the B-175 array of 
50-caliber guns were crucial for survival 
over enemy territory, for fighter 
protection was often lacking on long 
missions. The flight engineer doubled as a 
gunner, manning the electrically operated 
top turret (right) just behind the cockpit. 
He also was responsible for calling out the 
position of attacking fighters for the other 
gunners. The two waist gunners (below) 
had to fight the 150-m.p.h. slipstream to 
maneuver their 65-pound guns through- 
out their range of travel while leading 
incoming fighters and remembering not 
to shoot parts off their own aircraft. 

The tail gunners station directly below the 
large rudder (opposite) afforded him a 
panoramic view of the air battle as it 
unfolded. A fourth gunner—usually a 
small man—curled up inside a twin-gun 
ball turret in the belly of the aircraft. 
Additional guns were located in the nose 
of the plane for use by the navigator and 
bombardier when needed. 
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RIGHT 390TH BOMB GROUP COLLECTION. 
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Accurate and effective bombing was the 
ultimate purpose of the B-17 and crew. 
The bombardiers job required close 
cooperation with the pilot; during the 
brief interval of the bomb run, he was 
in absolute command and controlled 
the aircraft either directly through the 
autopilot or indirectly via the Pilot 
Direction Indicator (PDI). His Norden 
bombsight (opposite) combined aircraft 
flight variables and bomb ballistics to 
arrive at a solution for the drop-point. 
The best bombing results were usually 
achieved by having a lead bombardier 
sight for the whole formation, with the 
others “toggling” their bomb loads 
precisely on his drop or marker (left). 

With the bomb run over, the mission 
was half-completed; now the planes 
and crews had to fight their way back 
home—often with the added handicap 
of disabled engines and other damage, 
as well as wounded crewmen. x 


BOMBARDIER 


BY WILLIAM BRICK EXACTLY EIGHT WEEKS AFTER HE AND FELLOW 
CREW MEMBERS OF THE “GREAT SPECKLED BIRD” POSED FOR THEIR 
PICTURE (BELOW), THE AUTHOR FOUND HIMSELF FALLING THROUGH 
SPACE OVER AUSTRIA—AND THEN INTO THE HANDS OF THE GERMANS, 
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FOGGIA, ITALY—November 15, 1944. 815th 
Bomb Squadron Headquarters, 483rd 
Bomb Group. Five A.M. The small, dim- 
ly lighted intelligence building in the 
middle of an olive grove is jammed with 
bomber crews still half-dressed and 
fighting off sleep, battle fatigue, and the 
effects of last nights drinking at the offi- 
cers’ bar. 

“Gentlemen, our target for today is 
Linz, Austria,” announces the briefing 
officer. “And I hope your oxygen masks 
help clear up those hangovers before 
you get there. Bad weather prevents for- 
mation flying today, so we are sending 
up single bombers.” 

We learn that our B-17 is scheduled to 
be the first plane over the target. 

The average age of our ten crew mem- 
bers is twenty years and three months; 
the youngest, the tail gunner, is only 
eighteen. This morning, as we prepare 
for another raid, we try not to let our 
minds wander back to the three previ- 
ous missions, which carried us over 
targets in Germany, Yugoslavia, and 
Czechoslovakia, and the heavy losses 
our squadron sustained on them. 


Halfway to Austria, flying at fifteen 
thousand feet, we encounter a violent 
storm. Rain and hail reduce visibility to 
zero. Finally, as we continue north over 
the Austrian Alps, the foul weather lets 
up and the sky turns gray with thin 
patches of drifting fog far below. 

Then Linz comes into view—a large, 
grim industrial city on the Danube, 
showing severe damage from previous 
raids. I ready my bombsight, making fi- 
nal adjustments in the settings. 

At eleven A.M. we begin the bomb run. 
For long seconds there is a horrifying si- 
lence amidst the drone of the engines— 
it is always that way while we wait for 
the action to begin. Then, as we have 
been expecting, all hell breaks loose. 


The author (far left, front row on opposite 
page) poses with other crewmen in front of 
their B-17 bomber after ferrying it to North 
Africa in September 1944. The fliers’ 
association with this particular aircraft was 
brief: almost immediately after they arrived 
overseas, more senior members of the squadron 
appropriated the recently manufactured 
plane, relegating the newcomers to whatever 
battle-weary B-17s were available. 


UPI/BETTMANN, NEW YORK CITY. 
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“Flak!” scream our gunners, all togeth- 
er, over the intercom. Shell bursts blos- 
som ahead of and behind the B-17, to ei- 
ther side, and above and below us. 

“Bomb doors open,” I tell the pilot. 
deathly silence again prevails within the 
ship. I have pinpointed the target area 
and superimposed the cross hairs of my 
Norden bombsight on the aiming point. 
The remainder of the run must be per- 
fectly straight and level, without the 
slightest deviation, or our five-thou- 
sand-pound bomb load will fall wide of 
the target. No evasive action is possi- 
ble—making it a piece of cake for the 
German antiaircraft batteries to track us 
all the way in. 

Then comes the sickening rattle of 
machine-gun bullets and cannon fire 
hitting our ship; ignoring the flak from 
the antiaircraft batteries, German fighter 
planes zoom in so close that it seems 
they will ram us. Outside our windows 
the sky darkens as the bright orange 
flames of exploding flak dissolve into 
large, black puffs of smoke. We hear dull 
thuds and feel the aircraft quiver as 
pieces of jagged steel penetrate the 
wings, fuselage, and engines. 

Even at the sub-zero temperature of 
this altitude, salty sweat pours down my 
face and burns my eyeballs. Cursing and 
praying, I am gripped by the brand of 
helpless fear that fliers experience dur- 
ing every bomb run. I feel the terror in 
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my hands (although they somehow 
continue to do their work), in my stom- 
ach, even in my feet. Long after return- 
ing from the mission, its effects will re- 
main etched indelibly on my face. 

“Bombs away!” I call to the pilot. “Get 
the hell out of here, fast!” We dive to 
gain speed and begin evasive maneuvers 
as we turn away from the target. 


Now we can check the battle damage. 
The crew is mostly OK, but the radar 
equipment is out . . . useless to help nav- 
igate us home through the storm. Num- 
ber one engine is dead . . the fuel line to 
number three has been hit, but the en- 
gine is still responding . . and smoke is 
coming from somewhere. Then comes 
the kicker: the bomb-bay doors won't 
close—and the drag they create is exert- 
ing a strain on the remaining engines. A 
five-hundred-pound bomb, its nose 
dangling outside the fuselage, is hung 
up on the rack. The bomb is armed and 
ready to explode on impact; as long as it 
remains in the plane, any landing is im- 
possible. 

I climb back from the nose, scram- 
bling under the cockpit and continuing 
aft through the engineers compartment 
to the bomb bay. The slipstream screams 
by with gale force, and there is nothing 
below the open doors but fog and more 
than two miles of space. I can’t wear 
an oxygen mask, even though one is 
needed at this altitude, because it would 
interfere with my work. 

Kneeling precariously on the eight- 
inch-wide catwalk that spans the com- 
partment, I pry at the bomb with a long 
steel bar. Several times I have to be 
dragged back by the flight engineer for 
draughts of oxygen. Finally the bomb 
breaks loose with a terrific jolt; and after 
receiving more oxygen, and the help of 
other crew members, I scramble back to 
the nose and close the bomb-bay doors. 

The crew realizes that the situation is 
still desperate, but we have evaded dis- 
aster before; the self-confidence of high- 
ly trained men is a great factor in sur- 
vival. We are not cowards (fear and ter- 
ror under fire are quite normal), but we 
aren't heroes either—just being here be- 
cause we have to. í 

Continuing south toward Italy, we re- 
enter the storm, and suddenly the buf- 
feting becomes too much for our strain- 
ing engines. Hitting a space of turbulent 


through the air is the flash of met- § 
al passing overhead, with smoke 5 
and flame trailing behind. Now, # 
falling through space, I gradually 8 8 
become aware of the awful si- 3 
lence of complete nothingness. $ 
When I pull the red ripcord han- 8 
dle, nothing happens—the chute & 
doesnt open! I tear the packs £ 
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air, the plane careens into a terrifying 
dive and plummets several thousand 
feet before the pilot and copilot regain 
control. From here on, precise naviga- 
tion seems out of the question; our best 
efforts can only keep us in the air. . . . 
The engines dont have enough power 
now to lift us over the mountains that 
separate us from Italy. The remaining 
choices are not encouraging: we can 
land at a Swiss airfield and be interned 
for the rest of the war; take our chances 
with the Russians beyond their illusive 
battle line; or bail out over Czechoslova- 
kia or Yugoslavia (our radar officer was 
shot down there a few weeks before and 


Nearly two months after William Brick was 
shot down over Austria, his family finally 
received word that he was alive and a captive 
of the Germans (top). Brick still retains his 
prisoner-of-war identification card (above). 


2 SON SECOND LIEUTENANT WIL 
E WAR OF THE GERMAN GOW 
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got back aided by Marshal Tito’s partisan 
fighters). We point our damaged aircraft 
blindly east toward Yugo. 


Suddenly flak is hitting us again! We 
have blundered over another concentra- 
tion of antiaircraft batteries. This time all 
of the engines are knocked out. “Bail 
out!” the pilot screams over the inter- 
com. We've been half-expecting this, but 
the reality of having to abandon our air- 
craft over enemy territory still comes as 
a terrible shock. This is it! The navigator 
and I look each other in the eye and 
shake hands in farewell. 

I kick open the nose hatch, remove 
the bombsight from its mounting, and 
heave it out. Then I make my way back 
toward the waist hatch. The inside of the 
ship looks like an empty shell. Kneeling 
at the open door, and leaning forward an 
inch at a time, I finally fall out. 

The last I see of the plane as I tumble 
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hands until I come to the silk, 
then pay it out slowly into the 
slipstream. 

My free-fall ends abruptly 
when the canopy opens—it is 
like being in the front seat of a 
car when it hits a cement wall. 
Boots, helmet, everything loose 

go flying off without me. 

_ The ride down is rough: 
wind and snow from the rag- 
ing blizzard threaten to collapse my 
chute at any moment. At last, through 
the dense fog 1 catch a glimpse of the 
earth rushing up to meet me... and 
then I black out. 


When I regain consciousness, I find my- 
self draped over the stump of a dead 
pine tree: when my back hit its sharp 
edge the impact knocked me out. I must 
have lain here for some time, for I am 
covered with snow. Something has hap- 
pened to the nerves in my left leg; every 
time I try to stand up, the leg trembles so 
violently that I fall back down again. It is 
freezing cold, and I no longer have my 
helmet, flying boots, or gloves. But Iam 
alive. 

After cutting strips of fabric from my 
parachute with a pocket knife, I wrap 
the ragged pieces around my feet, head, 
and hands, and then begin crawling 
through the deep snow. I am on a steep 
mountainside. At first I try working my 
way uphill in hopes of finding a view- 
point and getting my bearings, but I 
keep slipping back until I am exhausted. 
Finally I give up and turn downhill. 

Gradually I am able to walk on my 
leg, but it is difficult and painfully slow 
because the snow is above my knees. 
Every time I stop to rest, the cold be- 
comes so intense that I am frightened 
into continuing. 

I come across what seems at first to be 
a path, but I soon realize that it is a 
frozen stream bed. I follow this, hoping 
that it will lead somewhere; my greatest 
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Glimpses into the world that the author and 
his fellow prisoners of war inhabited: recently 
shot-down fliers await interrogation by a 
German officer (top); prisoners evacuated U 
from Stalag Luft II just ahead of the advancing Ru 8 
Russians march through winter snows toward ei Ml 
camps deeper in Germany (center); and on 
their day of liberation April 29, 1945— 
some of the 100,000-plus inhabitants of 
Stalag VII A in Moosberg, Bavaria swarm 
over their compound fence (bottom). 


fear is that when I get to the end of the 
downhill slope the only way forward 8 
will lead uphill again and I know 
that I wont be able to make it. 

After I have stumbled along for 
what seem to be endless hours, night 
descends. I figure that at last Ive had 
it; then I encounter a rail fence...a 
little farther on I find a wooden cabin, 
with the smell of smoke drifting from 
the chimney. I hide on the edge of the 
forest, observing it, until, completely 
numb from the cold, I am forced to 
make a move. Starting toward the door, 
I pass out. 


I come to on the floor of the cabin, stiff 
as a board, lying in front of a fireplace. A 
young boy and an old lady with a black 
shawl wrapped around her head are 
standing over me. They help me to sit 
up, then give mea cup of something hot 
to drink. The woman dresses the boy 
and sends him out the door; later he re- 
turns with a Frenchman who is wearing 
a faded beret. The man is a member of a 
German forced-labor camp—maybe he 
will try to contact the Underground to 
help me escape. But just as we are 
preparing to leave, the front and back 
doors are kicked in at the same time by 
heavy boots. Two storm troopers have 
me covered with burp guns. 

Later that night I am reunited with 
five other members of our crew at a 
small railroad station.* Guards escort us 
onto a train pulled by an old steam loco- 
motive, and we chug off to a large Aus- 
trian city. There the six of us are crowd- 
ed into a stone dungeon sealed by an an- 
cient iron door and are given some stale 
dark bread and water. 


*Exactly how many of our ten-man crew survived 
the loss of our aircraft and subsequent captivity I 
don’t know. After the war ended, a sister of one of 
the gunners contacted me, seeking information 
about her brother—he never got back. 
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continued from page 36 
save his family wife, children, mother, 
etc.— would cause him to leave his post. 
Not in this century, at least, has a single 
American soldier been faced with the 
choice. We have always fought away 
from our own soil and our own families.” 

“We saw the family syndrome reassert 
itself time and again during the final 
days,” Smith said. “Yet we never saw the 
lack of a will to fight. As the lines around 
Saigon tightened there was plenty of ev- 
idence of hard and skillful fighting . . . I 
know of no case where a member of a 
regular unit of the South failed to fight 
when his family was safe.” 

At Hue the RVNAF Ist Infantry Divi- 
sion fell prey to the family syndrome, 
then the 2nd Infantry Division at Da Nang, 
followed by the 3rd Infantry Division 
south and west of the city. Da Nang de- 
scended into anarchy as both civilians 
and armed mobs of South Vietnamese 
soldiers fought for space on evacuation 
boats and aircraft. As emotion overtook 
reason, pandemonium erupted. The 
mobs had literally wrested control of the 
city from all official authority. The last 
Americans out of Da Nang, along with 
the RVNAF military hierarchy, escaped 
over the beach onto Vietnamese Navy 
craft. As General Smith noted, “the expe- 
rience was shattering to all who partici- 
pated.” It was one that would haunt the 
subsequent evacuation of Saigon. 

Meanwhile, what was left of the forces 
withdrawing from Pleiku and Kontum, 
still under attack by the pursuing 320th 
NVA Division, emerged at Tuy Hoa, 
south of Qui Nhon. The NVA had final- 
ly succeeded in doing what the Ameri- 
cans had prevented them from accom- 
plishing ten years earlier. They had cut 
South Vietnam in half. 


As the debacle continued to unfold, the 
MR II commander, Major General Phu 
(who would later commit suicide in dis- 
grace), deserted his headquarters at Nha 
Trang and fled to Saigon. Nha Trang did 
not so much fall to the enemy as it was 
abandoned by its erstwhile defenders. 

A counterpoint to Nha Trang, however, 
was the stand of the RVNAF 18th In- 
fantry Division at Xuan Loc, the capital of 
Long Khanh province, forty miles north- 
east of Saigon. On March 17, Xuan Loc 
came under attack by the NVA 6th and 
7th Divisions. These attacks were re- 
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pulsed by the South Vietnamese 18th In- 
fantry Division defenders, but on April 9, 
reinforced by the NVA 341st Division, the 
battle resumed. Even though the NVA 
was supported by a four-thousand-round 
artillery bombardment and T-54 medium 
tanks, the attack once again failed. 

On April 15, the NVA reinforced yet 
again with their 325th Division and be- 
gan bringing their 10th and 304th Divi- 
sions into position. Two days later, faced 
with overwhelming odds, the 18th Divi- 
sion was forced to give ground. But they 
had virtually destroyed three NVA divi- 
sions in the process. 

“An uneasy quiet settled over the bat- 
tlefield,” notes the official history, “while 
the enemy made plans, conducted re- 
connaissance, and issued orders for the 
final drive. Sixteen NVA divisions were 
now in Military Region III and poised 
for a three-pronged attack on Saigon.” 


Meanwhile, those of us in the U.S. Mis- 
sion in Saigon (i.e., the Embassy staff, the 
fifty military members of the Defense At- 
taché Office (DAO), and the six remain- 
ing members of the U.S. Delegation, 
Four Party Joint Military Ieam Colonel 
John H. Madison, Jr., its chief; myself, 
the head of the Negotiations Division; 
my deputy, Captain Stuart A. Herring- 
ton; Master Sergeant William Herron; 
Marine Sergeant Ernest Pace; and our 
interpreter, Specialist 7 Garrett “Bill” 
Bell) were busy with the fixed-wing 
evacuation of U.S. civilians and their 
families, as well as Vietnamese civilians 
whose past cooperation with the United 
States had put their lives in danger.* 

The U.S. Ambassador to Vietnam, Gra- 
ham Martin, had placed his defense at- 
taché, General Smith, in charge of the 
evacuation. From his headquarters at the 
old MACV (Military Assistance Com- 
mand Vietnam) compound at Tan Son 
Nhut airbase in the suburbs of Saigon, 
Smith organized the withdrawal. 

One of the first evacuation flights was 
that of a U.S. Air Force (USAF) C-5A 
transport on April 4. Dubbed “Opera- 
tion Baby Lift,” it involved some 250 
orphans, escorted by thirty-seven Amer- 
ican women, mostly secretaries and staff 
personnel from the U.S. mission. Soon 
after departure, the transport suffered a 


*The Four Party Joint Military Team (FPJMT) had 
been set up by the Paris Accords to negotiate on the 
POW/MIA issue. 
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massive structural failure and, while at- 
tempting to return to Tan Son Nhut, 
crashed short of the runway. 

The many casualties in this tragedy in- 
cluded one of the plane’s crew members, 
USAF aero-evacuation nurse Captain 
Mary Klinker, the last U.S. military offi- 
cer to die in the war; my secretary, Bar- 
bara Kavulia; and the wife and one child 
of Specialist Bell. Miraculously his other 
daughter survived the crash. But terrible 
as that incident was, the airlift continued 
apace. From April 6 to April 28 some 
44,920 evacuees were processed through 
the DAO, primarily by USAF C-130 and 
C-141 cargo aircraft. 

On April 29 the NVA began a rocket 
and artillery attack on Tan Son Nhut that 
brought the fixed-wing evacuation to a 
close. Killed in the attack were two U.S. 
Marine security guards, Lance Corporal 
Darwin Judge and Corporal Charles 
McMahon, Jr—the last American ser- 
vicemen to die in action in the war. 


Meanwhile, on April 25—accompanied 
by Specialist Bell, who had returned to 
Vietnam of his own volition after escort- 
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ing his surviving daughter to his parents 
home in the United States—I made a 
trip to Hanoi on a USAF C-130 to re- 
ceive the North Vietnamese terms for 
the U.S. withdrawal. (The members of 
the U.S. Delegation, Four Party Joint 
Military Team were the only Americans 
to then have open diplomatic contact 
with the North Vietnamese. Regular 
FPJMT liaison flights to Hanoi had been 
conducted since 1973.) 

It was a far cry from my first tour in 
Vietnam almost a decade earlier as oper- 
ations officer of the Ist Battalion, 2nd 
Infantry Regiment in the U.S. Ist In- 
fantry Division. For one thing, I now 
was on my own. “Damned if I know,” 
was the answer I received when I asked 
the U.S. Embassy what I should do in 
Hanoi: “Do the best you can.” For an- 
other, being in the enemies’ capital on 
the eve of their victory was a surreal ex- 
perience—made even more uncomfort- 
able by their attempts to put me at ease. 

“You have done more than enough. 
. more than enough for the RVN [Re- 
public of Vietnam],” said NVA Major 
Huyen, head of the official reception 
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committee in Hanoi, “and you have no 
reason to feel badly.” He then went on to 
give me the North Vietnamese terms for 
the U.S. withdrawal from Saigon. 

“The U.S. Delegation, FPJMT must 
stay,” he said, “to accomplish its humani- 
tarian tasks.” As usual he linked Article 8b 
of the Paris Accords relating to the MIA is- 
sue to Article 21 dealing with reparation 
aid. “The DAO must go,” he said, “It is 
only the military advisors that must go.” 

“The Embassy must work out its own 
future,” Major Huyen continued, going 
to great pains to make the point that 
there was no reason friendly relations 
could not be established between the 
U.S. and North Vietnam. 

On the return flight to Saigon those 
terms were reiterated by Colonel Tu, 
head of the FPJMT’s North Vietnamese 
Delegation. Earlier I had said to him, 
“You know you never beat us on the bat- 
tlefield!” His reply was a short lesson in 
strategy. “That may be true,” he said, 
“but it is also irrelevant.” 


On April 29—fully prepared to stay in- 
country after Saigon’ fall our six-man 


FPJMT contingent moved from our 
headquarters in the DAO compound to 
the U.S. Embassy downtown. We ar- 
rived just in time to find that Secretary 
Kissinger, reportedly in a pique over be- 
ing “betrayed” by Le Duan, had ordered 
all U.S. personnel, including the FPJMT, 
out of Vietnam. 

While the evacuation plan had called 
for an Air America helilift of some one 
hundred Embassy personnel from the 
roof to the main evacuation point at the 
DAO compound at Tan Son Nhut, we 
found some three thousand American, 
third-country, and Vietnamese evacuees 
jammed within the Embassy walls. 
Near-chaos reigned, and Colonel Madi- 
son volunteered the services of his team 
to maintain order and organize the evac- 
uation while the Marine guards manned 
the perimeter to keep out thousands of 
additional frantic Vietnamese. 

The first order of business was to calm 
the evacuees, for the specter of the deba- 
cle at Da Nang where the mobs made 
evacuation impossible was ever-present. 
Thanks to Captain Herrington, Sergeants 
Herron and Pace, and Specialist Bell, all of 
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whom spoke Vietnamese, the crowd was 
assured they would not be abandoned. 
With the help of Tom Stebbins, a mis- 
sionary who spoke fluent Vietnamese, I 
too worked at calming the evacuees. 

The main evacuation at the DAO 
compound began after initial delays at 
about 4:00 PM. on April 29th as Marine 
CH-46 Sea Knight and CH-53 Sea Stal- 
lion helicopters started moving evacuees 
to ships of the U.S. fleet offshore. By 
8:00 pm. the DAO evacuation was com- 
plete, and at 12:12 A.M. on the 30th, the 
last of the Marine security force depart- 
ed and the old MACV headquarters was 
destroyed by preset demolition charges. 

Meanwhile the Embassy evacuation, 
although sporadic, continued apace. By 
4:20 A.M. on April 30, only 460 evacuees 
remained within the Embassy walls. Six 
CH-53 helilifts would have completed 
the operation. But that was not to be. Be- 
cause of a breakdown in communica- 
tions, fleet commanders thought they 
were dealing with a bottomless pit and 
recommended that the evacuation be 
terminated. By order of President Ford, 
Ambassador Martin and his staff left at 


EVERY VIETNAM VET 
AND 


HIS FAMILY WILL BE PROUD TO OWN 


4:45 A.M. and our FPJMT personnel at 
5:30 A.M. 

The 420 evacuees to whom we had 
given our solemn word, now realizing 
they had been abandoned, began press- 
ing at the Marine guards as they with- 
drew into the Embassy. But it was all over. 

The evacuation of the U.S. Embassy in 
Saigon had turned out to be the Vietnam 
War writ small. Our intentions were 
good, but the execution was fatally 
flawed. For those of us who were there, it 
was a shameful day to be an American. * 


A combat veteran of both the Korean and 
Vietnam wars, Colonel Summers is the editor 
of Vietnam magazine. His books On Strate- 
gy: A Critical Analysis of the Vietnam War 
(Presidio, 1982) and Viemam War Almanac 
(Facts on File, 1985) are standard teaching 
and reference texts on the war. A third book, 
Atlas of the Vietnam War, is forthcoming 
from Houghton Mifflin later this year. 

Recommended additional reading: One of the best 
accounts of the Saigon evacuation is Stuart A. Her- 
ringtons Peace With Honor? (Presidio, 1983). For the 
final days, Arnold Isaacs Without Honor (Johns Hop- 


kins University, 1983) is recommended, as is David 
Butlers The Fall of Saigon (Simon & Schuster, 1985). 
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South Carolina, new analysis demonstrates 
that unreconstructed Jefferson Davis, 
John Calhoun and Robert E. Lee were 
leading the South toward post-Civil War 
Confederate victory. 
First Edition 440 pages, hardbound, sewn, with 
dustjacket, indexed, with 11 maps & 200+ works cited. 
ISBN 0-9644440-0-3; Library of Congress Card #: 94-61861 
x at Rush $29 per copy 
y * Postpaid, check or money order to: 
E E Tsunami Press, Inc., P.O. Box 1773 
Walla Walla, WA 99362-0033 
Credit card orders: 1-800-285-4929 ex 20 
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Revolution and Civil War, 
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Circus Performers. 

Send $4.00 for full color Catalog to: 
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P 0 Box 1498 AH, Portsmouth, NH 03801 
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Books & Video Tapes on United 
States & General Military History. 
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Write or Call for FREE CATALOG 


Dept. AH 
P.O. Box 141 
Convent Station, NJ 07961-0141 


ATTENTION 
RETAILERS 


American History is 
available for retail sale in 
your store or gallery. For 

information on direct 
distribution call Customer 
Service at Eastern News. 


1-800-221-3148 
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But disaster lurked behind those high 
salaries. As one old cowboy told me at 
the time, it was now costing a studio $50 
a day to put an empty horse on a set with 
a wrangler. For ‘straight riding’ or driving 
a six-up team, cowboys earned $33.50 a 
day. “Mark my words,” the cowboy 
thundered, “the Guild is goin’ to price us 
out of business!” Not long after that, any 
man who could drive six-up could take 
home a whopping $76 a day. 

In the 1960s, seeking spectacular 
scenery for their popular sophisticated 
dramas and “cast of thousands” epics, 
studios began filming abroad—and in 
doing so they struck back at the Guild. 
By shooting these “runaway produc- 
tions” in Italy and Spain, and hiring lo- 
cals for significantly less pay, they avoid- 
ed the spiraling cost of extras at home. 
Spanish cavalrymen were engaged to 
ride and perform dangerous saddle falls 
for next to nothing, and when Cecile B. 
DeMille filmed his Ten Commandments 
in the Holy Land, hosts of Israelis were 
happy to build pyramids and cross 
burning sands for only fifty cents a day! 

For decades the leading stars at major 
studios had worked under long-term 
contracts and been rotated handily from 
film to film around their home lots. So, 
too, could carpenters and electricians 
who worked year ‘round. A new picture 
could be ready with its stars, director, 
cameraman, and entire cast and crew 
hired and ready to roll in a matter of 
days. Whatever its shortcomings, the 
Studio System had been as dependable 
as “Big Ben.” 

But throughout the 1970s that intri- 
cately-built mechanism gradually began 
coming apart. From top to bottom the 
manpower that once ran studios the size 
of small cities was jettisoned, and major 
contract stars were turned out of their 
studios to fend for themselves. Priceless 
wardrobe and prop departments were 
dismantled, their rare contents auc- 
tioned off to the highest bidders. Pio- 
neer landmark studios were gutted, 
razed, and the ground beneath them 
sold as gilt-edged real estate. The days 
when every studio routinely turned out 
fifty feature films a year and the System 
hummed along like a well-oiled Rolls 
Royce engine were gone forever. 

A freewheeling, far costlier industry 
emerged from the wreckage. Today, in- 
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dependent productions are the order of 
the day. Television dramas and commer- 
cials form an integral part of the new 
Hollywood. 

Through it all, extras survived—most 
as dazzled by fame as their predecessors 
had been. But today their numbers are a 
mere fraction of those who worked dur- 
ing the movies’ Golden Age. Today 
many still feel called to be extras, but 
few are chosen.* 

Of the old order, Central Casting re- 
mains, but new casting agencies also 
abound. Their flyers, listing tear-off 
phone numbers to call, are seen tacked to 
telephone poles all over Hollywood, ban- 
nering such large-type lures as "WORK 
IN THE MOVIES!” Some charge com- 
missions equal to the first days salary, but 
there is no dearth of takers. As in early 
Hollywood, once again anyone in town 
can become an extra, and it seems that 
nearly everyone wants to be one. 


However much movie-making may 
have changed, today’s career extras still 
regard Hollywood as the center of the 
universe, and like Miss Eunice, believe 
that working as an extra is the dream- 
life they were born to live. Just as in the 
early days of film, when extras leave the 
ranks for loftier pursuits, fellow extras 
pity them for their grave misfortune. 
For years after I left the industry to 
pursue a writing career, my extra friends 
always greeted me with a heartfelt, “You 
mean you're still ‘between pictures!” And 
then in the next breath they handed out 
the true believers time-honored advice, 
“Why dont you give Central a call?” x 


Former child film star and vaudeville per- 
former Diana Serra Cary [see “Editors Desk 
on page 4] is the author of two nonfiction 
books on early motion-picture history, The 
Hollywood Posse (Houghton Mifflin, 1975) 
and Hollywoods Children (Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1979). She has recently completed her 
autobiography. 


*Directors recently made a deal with the Screen Ex- 
tras' Guild stipulating that the first thirty-five people 
hired for any crowd scene must be members of the 
SEG. Their daily wage would range from $99 to 
$105. Any others being hired would have to be non- 
union extras earning only half that much. In a sub- 
sequent move the SEG was absorbed back into the 
Screeen Actors' Guild—a change that automatically 
cut union extras' wages by one third. Directors then 
re-negotiated the required thirty-five Guild mem- 
bers on each set down to only ten! 
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UNLOCKING A 
PHOTOGRAPH’S SECRETS 


More than a half-century after the Japan- 
ese Navys December 7, 1941 attack on 
Pearl Harbor, a dramatic photograph of 
the action has apparently yielded sur- 
prising new information. The picture 
below, taken by a crewman aboard one 
of the first torpedo planes over the har- 
bor, shows “Battleship Row” moments 
after Japanese torpedoes began to strike 
their targets. If the conclusions of ana- 
lysts at a Virginia high-technology imag- 
ing firm are correct, the picture is a 
“time capsule” in the truest sense of 
the word—for decades preserving infor- 
mation that has only now become acces- 
sible through computer technology. 
Their findings have to do with the 
Japanese “Special Attack Unit”—five 
two-man midget submarines launched 
from much larger mother craft south of 
Oahu early on the morning of Decem- 
ber 7. Two of the eighty-foot “Type-A” 
submarines were sunk by U.S. warships 
near the harbor entrance, while a third, 


TIME CAPSULE 


wandering off-course, washed ashore at 
the eastern end of the island. A fourth 
minisub succeeded in fully entering 
Pearl Harbor but was rammed and depth- 
charged by an American destroyer. The 
fifth submarine has long been unac- 
counted for—and historians have main- 
tained that none of the boats succeeded 
in making a valid attack. 

In 1993 National Park Service histori- 
an Daniel Martinez asked Autometric, 
Inc. of Alexandria, Virginia to analyze 
the image—paying particular attention 
to unusual features in the left-central 
portion of the photo (circled area below). 

Technicians at the image-processing 
firm obtained a duplicate negative of the 
picture from the Naval Historical Cen- 
ter; converted the image to digital form; 
and electronically enhanced it. Analysis 
and careful measurements of a small 
rectangular object appearing in the en- 
hanced image have led Autometric in- 
terpreters to classify it as the conning 
tower of a Type-A midget submarine.* 
They further identify several spray pat- 
terns as “rooster tails” caused by shock 


waves from torpedo explosions passing 
over the hull of the submarine. The ana- 
lysts have also specifically located six 
torpedo tracks leading to U.S. warships 
—but only four air-drop splash-points. 
The two remaining wakes—one leading 
to the battleship Oklahoma and the oth- 
er to the West Virginia—emanate from 
the location of the supposed submarine. 

Autometrics analysis, therefore, points 
toward the existence of a previously un- 
detected penetration of Pearl Harbor by 
a Type-A submarine—plus a successful 
torpedo attack by that craft against two 
of the American battleships. 

National Park historians note the ex- 
istence of a silt mound on the harbor 
floor in the same area where the sup- 
posed submarine appears. Future inves- 
tigations at that site—which possibly 
marks the grave of the fifth subma- 
rine—have the potential of confirming 
that one of the boats did actually suc- 
ceed in its mission. x 


*A 1992 book—Advance Force Pearl Harbor—by 
Burl Burlinggame first advanced the premise that a 
minisub had been photographed in Pearl Harbor. 
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